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FBI FUMBLES!| 


RCMP PICKS UP BALL 


by Naomi Rankin 


The RCMP appears to 


have joined the American 
government’s war against 
the native people--and may 
have acted illegally. 

Frank Blackhorse al- 
leged through his lawyers 


the law firm of Wright, 
Chivers, Worton Pollock 
and McBean were contacted 
by lawyers in Minnesota 
who have been conducting 
the defence of AIM mem- 
bers in the Wounded Knee 
trials. Neither the Ameri- 


nization in Edmonton but 
not in Vancouver. 


The original report in 


the Edmonton Journal 
stated that the US govern- 
ment was expected to start 
extradition procedures for 
the return of Pelltier and 


that the RCMP arrested can layers nor the Blackhor TRS 
him without a warrant, de- Edmonton had been con- _Blackhorac appearen wn d 
nied him his rights and tacted by the arrested men. dea afterndcaamane pase 
subjected him to improper The American AIM lawyers e = I eee De- j 
procedures. heard of the case through jee ae ame OEO E-a 
On Friday Feb. 6 the news media. = rete! Bice ets = 
Leonard PelitierandFrank At 8-00 pm three lawyers ax nergy ate = 
1P Woes perio iiO 0 = 


Blackhorse, members 
ae Ame] an incaian jy 
ment tATN wante ON 
FBI, were arrested in Chief 
Smaliboy's encampment 
near Hinton. The encamp- 
ment consists of a group 
of Native people under the 
leadership of Chief Small- 
boy who are living away 
from reserves. A third 
man, Ron Janvier, was also 


of 


e arrested men. 
< 


Robb, One of the lawye 
feit the police were sur- 
prised to see them. 
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Both Blackhorse 
Janvier claimed they had 


and 


visitors in Canada. 
Blackhorse was arrested 
without a warrant. The 
Immigration charges only 
arose after he had been 
interrogated in Edmonton 
and supposedly have no- 
thing to do with any charges 
in the US. 

The Immigration hearing 
has been adjourned until 


arrested on unrelated 
charges. not been allowed to make 9:00 am Feb, 24, The 
The three were kept o- any phone calls or advised lawyers for Blackhorse 
vernight in Hinton, then of their rights. Blackhorse think the case involves im- 
brought to RCMP ‘*K’’ Di- also said he had been de- portant questons about à ' 
“iden in Edmonton on tained without clothing and Native rights. Under the pea in Blackhorse s nes, aes = appa- 
had not been allowed to 794 case, rently een taken to 
Saturday where they were e e 1794 Jay Treaty, Native Another peculiar. aspect Calgary. 


fingerprinted and interro- 


smoke, Lawyer Barry Chi- 
vers said there were other 


people have the right to 
cross the border freely. 


of the case was the treat- 


Andy Sims of the Alberta 


ated. Pelltier was later | 
ae to Vancouver. “‘unusual security mea- Chivers and Robb argue Ment of Ron Janvier, He Human Rights and Civil 

This reporter contacted sures.” that neither Canadian nor Was arrested on two minor Liberties Association said 
the RCMP Saturday at 3:00 A local AIM member US Immigration officials CParges--causing a dis- there have been alleged 


pm to ask if Pelltier and 
Blackhorse had lawyers, 
The RCMP officer handling 
the case gave his assu- 


‘says he was told by an 
RCMP officer that no In- 
dians would be allowed to 
see Blackhorse. [tt appears 


have any jurisdiction over 
Native people, 

Asked why Blackhorse 
was subject to deportation 


turbance in Calgary and 
theft under $200 in Van- 
couver. His only connec- 
tion with the more serious 
US charges is that he was 


violations of virtually 
every section of the Bill 
of Rights in the treatment 
of Blackhorse and Janvier. 

A defence com mittee, in- 


rances that the two men that Pelltier has been rather than extradition 
had been impressed with allowed visitors in Van- Chivers said he felt it was arrested in the company of cluding members of tr 
the need for counsel and couver.. The local AIM simply a matter of expe- Peltier and Blackhorse. Alberta Human Rights ~. 


implied they would be get- 
ting lawyers soon, — 
At 6:00 pm on Saturday 


member speculates that the 


difference is due to the fact 


that there is an AIM orga- 
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dience rather than proper 
procedure, Extradition is 
a much more stringent pro- 
cess, In order to extra- 
dite a person, the foreign 
government must establish 
a prima facie case--that is 
they must convince a Cana- 
dian court that the charges 
are justified by submitting 
the same kind of evidence 
that would be presented at 
an actualtrial. Deportation 


on the other hand, is much. 


less subject to public scru- 


< tiny and can take a matter 
~\of days. The person being 
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deported does not have to be 
informed of the charges 
against him until the actual 
hearing. This is 3 What hap- 


But he was subjected to 
the same ‘‘unusual security 
measures’ as Blackhorse 
and claims he was also 
not permitted any phone 


INSIDE.... 


Civil Liberties Association 
is now working on research 
into the Jay treaty and 
Native rights to aid in 
Blackhorse’s defence, — 
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discover that they have 
more incommon with urban 
workers than with rural 
capitalists. 

Historically, small far- 
mers have vacillated be- 
tween the capitalist aspir- 
ations referred to earlier, 
and, in periods of crisis 


or immiseration, a will- 
ingness to fight on the side 
of the working class. As 
the situation worsens, the 
latter tendency becomes 
danant. 


“ne t er automatic nor ce 
tain. Some farmers will 
probably be blind to what’s 
happening right ,up to the 
point at which they find 
themselves landless, and 
in the urban work force, 
And as long as the capit- 
alist mode of production 
continues to exist, capit- 
alist values and attitudes 
will continue to be gener- 
ated. 

Whether the political 
consciousness of small 
farmers is pro or anti 
capitalist is of immediate 
and ongoing importance for 
several reasons, not the 
least of which is the fact 
that, while the working 
class leads the struggle 
for socialism it doesn’t 
win it all by itself. But 
what must also be consid- 
ered is the extent to which 
smail farmers will con- 
tinue to form a significant 
part of the economy. The 
rate at which some are 
leaving the land and the 
remainder being pushed to 
the sidelines (of the main- 
stream of agricultural pro- 
duction) seems to indicate 
that by the time revolution 
is imminent, socialists will 
be struggling against a pre- 
dominantly capitalist agri- 
culture, Small farmers 
will most likely be an em- 
battled minority whose 
lifestyle may be more com- 
patible with socialism than 
it is with capitalism, 

We would like now to con- 
sider aquestion which soc- 
ialists seldom address 
themselves to - what would 
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be the consequences for 
the agricultural sector of 
the attainment of soci- 
alism? Our general dis- 
cussion of socialism was 
somewhat abstract but it 
does tell us a few this 
about the nature of social- 
ist agriculture. Farmers 
own a means of product- 
ion - the land, and the 
tools with which to work 


that land. Family farm- 
ers generally do not ex- 
ploit the labor of others 
but work their means of 
BI OANeLion themselves. As 

Jet) eg -DOY = 
petition and polarization 
within the farm sector 
leads to a group of suc- 
cessful farmers who ex- 
pand their operations to 
meet the thrust of compe- 
tition and who end up be- 
coming capitalists, hiring 
wage labor to run their op- 
erations and exploiting that 
labor. As mentioned pre- 
viously, the rate at which 
capitalisation of agricul- 
ture seems to be occuring 
indicates that capitalism 
will probably be pervasive 
in agriculture in the near 
future. This is the dir- 
ection in which farming is 
headed, whether small far- 
mers, or anyone else, like 
it Oa not. 


Capitalist farmers will 
suffer the fate of any cap- 
italist under a socialist 
regime: their land and 
capital will be expropri- 
ated; and operated in the 
interests of the new soci- 
ety by those who actually 
work the land. But this 
does not mean it will be 
subdivided into family 
farms, with the right of 
inheritance. This view wh- 
ich is implicit in the pos- 
itions of some who cons- 
ider themselves socialists, 
must be thoroughly debunk- 
ed, because it is political- 
ly at odds with the aims 
of socialism. Not only 
would it tend to generate 
capitalist farming as be- 
fore, but even if this were 
explicitly prevented it 
would be the recreation of 
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a specially privileged sec- 
tor of the populace set 
off from the bulk of the 
working class. Also, one 
of the goals of socialism 
will be to overcome the 
contradictions between the 
cities and the countryside, 
making various ways of liv- 
ing and working available 
to all. It follows that 


the nature of the surviving 
marginal family farms will 
have to change also, This 
is not a question of up- 
rooting people but of in- 
tegrating them into the gen- 
erat Organization of agri- 


How this is accom neg 


and the duration of the 
process will be determined 
in part by the extent to 
which the predicted spread 
of capitalism in agriculture 
actually occurs. But it 
must be recognized as in- 
evitable, It should be 
pointed out that the pers- 
pective on future develop- 
ments outlined above is en- 
tirely different from the 
conditions in China and 
Russia where the vast bulk 
of the entire population 
consisted of peasants with 
feudal and semi-feudal ties 
to the land, where mechani- 
zation was practically un- 
heard of, and where there- 
fore land distribution was 
an initial step towards the 
growth of socialism in ag- 
riculture. For this rea- 
son, although much can be 
learned from such exper- 
iences, we cannot expect 
a parallel development. 


This raises the question 
of what farming in a soci- 
alist Canada will entail? 
This question will not be . 
answered concretely until 
capitalism has been over- 
thrown and we can begin 


‘to answer it in practise. 


It is a question which 
involves two basic parts: 

I) productivity as such and 
2) the needs and welfare 
of the peers them- 

selves. 

In terms of real wealth, 
the capitalist economic 


system is chaotic, unplan- 
ned, and even deliberately 
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wasteful, This-is because 
it is basically Btructured 
to make profits and not to 
fulfill the material needs 
of society as a whole - 
except in so far that this 
is necessary in order to 


maintain its ‘workers and . 


sell its products. For ex- 


ample vertical integ ration 


whole enterprise and may 
involve a high degree of 
mechanization but this may 
be at the expense of the 
quality of the product and 
a lowering of the intensity 
of the use of the land. 


Socialist production, on 
the other hand, has as its 
primary aim attempting to 
ensure that each area of 
the economy is able to ser- 
ve the needs of the entire 
socialist society, There 
has never been any inflex- 
ible rule as to the rela- 
tive merits of small or 
large . scale production, 
socialist countries (i.e. 
China) have experimented 
with both, with varying re- 
sults, Different types of 
farming would seem to have 
different requirements, 
There is also the question 
of land usage to be consid- 
ered, To a very real 
extent we will just have 
to wait and see. .But the 
point about socialism is 
that there is no such thing 
as productivity for pro- 
ductivity’s sake. The pe- 
ople must, and will, come 
first. 


In. conclusion, we might 
add that we are not, ad- 
vising groups such as the 
NFU to give ups. We en- 
dorse any activities which 


help to expose and under=—, 


mine capitalism. We do 
warn small farmers that 
their immediate battle is 
almost certainly a losing 
one. The family farm, 


„as the basic unit of (pri- 
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vately-owned) production 
will become increasingly 
a thing of the past. 


But while losing a strug- 
gle is in itself demorali- 
sing, knowing why you’ ve 
lost it is a lesson in poli- 
tics, Those farmers dri- 
ven off the land and into 
the urban work force will 
have had some experience 
in organizing and fighting 
for their interests. Pro- 


viding an analysis which 
accurately situates this ex- 
perience is one of the tasks 
of socialists 


In reality, the enemy is 
very small in number, It’s 
in the long-term interests 
of practically everyone to 
join with the working class 
in its fight for revolution- 
ary change. But the most. 
successful revolutions 
have been those which have 
also been most political, 
that is, in which the great- 
est number of people have 
achieved, through struggle 
both commitment and un- 
derstanding and know the 
future is theirs, 
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MOREEDEN 


I write 


as I bleed 


Horst Schmid, the gentle angel who de- 
4cends upon ethnic grouns at election 
tame, 44 Looting none too good these 
days. That once vibrant hunk of Munich 
machismo appears to be suggering grom 
that okd political disease - post pat- 
tronage paranoia. You wilh recall that 
príor to the '75-provinetal election, it 
was Honrst's culture department that 

was bestowing overly generous gifts to 
various bona fide and fictitious "mtnor- 
ity" groups. Horst 45 now trying - with 
the help of a government publication - 
to remove the smear fom his name. 

In the most recent edition of "Heritage" 
magazine, the publication the Torres use 
to woo the ethnic vote, Schmid subtly 
takes a swipe at his many critics. In 
the well displayed column "A Message 
from the Minister", Schmid complains 
that we are Losing the virtue of toler- 
ance. "Times are easier now, but the 
need 40% cooperation ís no Less. The 
common enemy may no Longer be the bare, 
bLizzard-swept prairie ... It 4s more 


pire 


— - oe SLOW e- r "o Sein... ‘a 
“BUAVACLON CNA UOXETUAL ow. We Ate GAS- 
mayed by the gew who can only be gor 
themselves by being against others ... 


A hag-bag of hanging judges, tight-wing 
journakists, and saddle sored cattlemen 
has converged upon this sleepy town in 
recent weeks. The motley group go under 
the Label of "PC leadership candidates". 
According to well informea sources, notel 
Annkeepers spend sleepless nights when 
these Tory troubadours pass through town. 
They drink to excess, cuss prosusely, and 
block toilets with great frequency. 


Judge Tevte Milter is the new man in 
charge of redrawing Alberta's electoral 
boundaries. Tevie once ran as a federal 
Liberal candidate in Edmonton West and 
was a well known bagman for the Grits be- 
fore being appointed to the bench. At 
Least he was appointed by the Tories - 
politics knows no boundaries. 


I saw my shadow a few days back 40 this 
column will continue for another six weeks. 
Write me, Moreeden, care of Prairie Star, 
10737 - 95 St.. Edmonton. 
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MISSING THE POINT... 


by a Northern Correspon- 
dent 
Unemployment in Native 
communities in Northeas- 
tern Alberta runs to an 
unbelievable 80%. 

In a 1975 survey, ANDCO 
(the Alberta Native .De- 
velopment Corporation) 
examined the reasons for 
this dismal situation. The 
survey discovered 
there was no mystery be- 
hind this waste of people’s 
lives--no economic deve- 
lopment and no gainful 
employment in local com- 
munities. 

The poverty - stricken 
conditions of so many Nor- 
thern Alberta communities 
contrasts sharply with the 
Syncrude development pro- 
ject in Fort McMurray-- 
government handouts of 
millions of „dollars to 
guarantee profits for huge 
multi-national oil corpora- 
tions but little if any 
assistance to small com- 
inunities to enable them to 
become economically via- 
ble and more desirable 
places to live. It’s 
a classic example of ca- 
pitalist economic develop- 
ment--the interests Of the 


companies override the 


There is one way in which 
the government claims to 
be helping people in these 


FEES 


by Doug Meggison 

Students at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta are 
Johnny-come-latelys to the 
conflict over education cut- 
backs and fee increases. 
Finally itis Alberta’s turn. 


No exemption 


The provincial govern- 
ment has categorically 
refused to exempt the 
University from its 11% 
ceiling on grant increases, 
Because the government 
funds about 88% of total 
university operating costs, 
the actual available in- 
crease for the UofA on its 
total budget would be about 
9.7%. Costs to the UofA 
have risen, or are expected 
to rise more than this 
percentage. 


Choice 


The university adminis- 


tration had an apparent 
choice of strict economiza- 
tion or raisingfees. Utility 


increases could not be 


avoided. The average pro- 
fessor’s salary of $25,895 
could not be tampered with. 
Supply costs of materials 
were bound to go up. Stu- 


that.: 


areas--the establishment 
of adult training institu- 
tions called *‘A.V.C.’s’’ or 
Alberta Vocational Cen- 
tres. But the function of 
these institutions needs to 
be examined in the context 
of the economic situation 
of northern Alberta. Par- 
ticularly important is a 
recent trend in education 
offered by the A.V.C.’s, 
which must be looked at 


critically. 
Purpose 


Supposedly the basic 
purpose of A.V.C.’s is to 
provide pre-employment 
training to people who are 
both educationally and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. 
In northern Alberta this 
means that a majority of 
students at A.V.C.’s are 
Native. 

A.V.C.’s are run directly 
by the Department of Ad- 
vanced Education in Ed- 
monton. They justify the 
establishment of these 
schools in northern com- 
munities by stating, for 
example, that the commu- 
nities they are in, ““lagged 
behind the rest oí the pro 


of its human | resources. 
The resuit of this lack of 
development has been un- 


dent tuition had remained 
stable (approximately 
$400) for about five years 
so an increase here be- 
came the logical candidate 
from the Board of Gover- 
nors?’ point of view. 

On February 6 the Board 
of Governors approved a 
25% hike in fees. 
opposition and organization 
has been minimal and half- 
hearted. This article is 
an analysis of the defeat. 


Approach 


There was a certain 
wrong-headedness about 
the UofA Student Union 
Executive’s approach to the 
anticipated fee increase. 
President Graham Lead- 
beater and his crew seemed 
to have a position which 
roughly translated as 
follows: 

1. Students should make 
a direct dollar investment 
in university education. 


The direct investment 
means that students be- 
come individually respon- 
sible and interested in 
moving quietly and ef- 
ficiently through their 
programs of study to. join 
mainstream society. This 


Student — 


LIFE SKILLS 


employment and other 
social dislocation.” 

It’s not hard to figure 
out that the rationale for 
adult education as defined 
by the A.V.C.’s is based | 
on a fundamentally wrong 
idea of poverty and unem- 
ployment. 

While A.V.C.’s do pro- 
vide many useful training 
programs which people 
want and need, there is also 
a move to make adult edu- 
cation in the province more 
ideological, 

A recent proposal circu- 
lated in the various 
A.V.C.’s suggested adding 
something called ‘‘Life 
Skills Training’’ into all 
existing educational pro- - 
grams. 


‘Life Skills’ 


This “Life Skills” 
course was first developed 
by the Federal Government 
in Northern Saskatchewan 
as a training program for 
Native people in de- 
pressed areas, The basic 
concepts of the program 
were developed from simi- 
lar programs used by 
American government a- 


~ youth in US city ghettoes. 
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THE RISE 


is the petty-bourgeois gua- 
rantee of positive social 
result through the guiding 
principle of self interest. 
The abolition of fees al- 
together is not a serious 
alternative. 


Privation 


2. Students do in fact suf- 
fer a period of privation 
while scraping through 
summer jobs to afford uni- 
versity. Students are not 
a privileged caste or crew 
of decadent bums. 

3. However, as ajustre- 
ward, if the student studies 
long enough his/her finan- 
cial investment will be 
recovered. As doctors, 
lawyers and commerce 
grads are churned out, 
their higher incomes made 
possible through advanced 
educatior will compensate 
--with interest--for the 
period of privation, _ 

°4, Opposition to the pro- 
posed fee increases was 
simply that it would be that 
much harder for. students 
to make their initial down 
payments on ahigh guaran- 
teed annual income, 


Cont'd on Pg 5 
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. Prairie Star welcomes your viewpoint 
Forum is a Space set aside for political op- 


inions to be- aired. We are hoping 


that this 


part of the paper wile stimulate exchanges of 


ideas and positions. 


Ideas can only be clarified and dis- 
puted if groups and individuals make their 


positions accessible. 
Here's your 


chance to Let us and other 


readers know what you think of the wortd. 


Waite ont 


The Workers Unity Col- 
lective, which has sub- 
mitted the , following 
position paper, is a small 
local collective which is 
attempting to work out a 
revolutionary socialist a- 
nalysis and strategy for 
Canada on the basis of 
Marxism-Leninism, 


BARONETS 
In Part One of this forum, 
which appeared in the 
second last issue of Prairie 


Star, wepointed outthatthe - 


source of the current crisis 
in agriculture is not simply 
the group of giant mon- 
opolies which gouge and ex- 
ploit the farmer, but the 
Capitalist system itself, 
We suggested that as long 
as capitalist competition 
between farmers contin- 
ues, some farmers will be 
be forced off the land, while 
others will grow larger and 
become large-scale capit- 
alist farmers, Finally, we 
argued that the only serious 
alternative to this process 
is socialism. 


eral references to wating 
ism and capitalism, without 
ever explaining these 
terms, We will now attempt 
briefly to do.so, 

The economic essence of 
capitalism is the exploit- 
ation of wage labor through 


the private appropriation 


of surplus value. Surplus 
value is the difference be- 
tween the value of the work- 
ers labour power (as re- 
presented by his or her 
wage) and the value of the 
commodities the worker 
produces in the course of 
the working day. This 
surplus value is the main 
and characteristic source 
of profits under capitalism. 


Because of their private 
ownership of the means of 
production, (the factories, 
the mines, etc.) capitalists 
are able to extract this 
surplus value and use it 
for their own ends, and 
also to control the nature 
of capital investment and 
the direction of economic 
development in our society. 
The economic power of the 
capitalist class makes it 
possible for that class to 
make the state, despite its 
democratic facade, sub- 
servient to its interests. 


It is precisely the com- 
bination of this economic 
power, in the form of giant 
cartels and monopolies, 
and this political power, in 
the form of federal and 
provincial governments, 
that is putting the squeeze 
on the family farm. 

A socialist revolution puts 
an end to the exploitation 


of wage labour by abol- 
ishing the private owner- 
ship of the means of pro- 
duction and likewise the 
private appropriation of 
surplus value. It further 
destroys the political pow- 
er of the capitalist class 
by creating a new and qual- 
itatively different state 
which is the instrument 
of the working class in 
power. Under. socialism 
the surplus created in pro- 
duction is appropriated not 
privately, by a few capit- 
alists, but collectively, by 
the entire working class, 
and reinvested in a way 
which will ensure the over- 
all development of the soc- 
ialist society. 


SOCIALISM 


Socialism aims to prog- 


¿ ressively eliminate class 


distinctions and special 
privileges enjoyed by var- 
ious sectors of the pop- 
ulation. It is incompat- 
ible with personal (private) 
peascesion of ae 


ret 


mions in the society. 


How does the above relate 
specifically to farming? 
Are farmers receptive to 
socialist politics, and what 
if anything can socialism 
offer the small farmer? 

Historically, the struggle 
by farmers on behalf of 
their interests has devel- 
oped its own indigenous 
politic. While radical in 
tone and sometimes in tac- 
tic, the politic which far- 
mers have tended to de- 
velop has not been socialist 
(in the sense of scientific 
socialism or marxism). 
Favouring small business 
over large, and calling for 
a more equitable distribu- 
tion of society’s wealth is 
not enough, But it was 
historically, and is now, 


a logical response from 
those who make their living 
through petty commodity 
production, As we pointed 
out in part one of this 
forum, while this politic 
accurately identifies ex- 
ternal enemies (banks, big 
corporations, etc.), it fails 
to recognize the internal 
contradictions of the farm 
economy. It also fails to 
comprehend monopoly and 
free competition as two 
related aspects of capit- 
alism. 


Although this political 
perspective is quite one- 
sided, the struggle of far- 


mers against ‘unequal 
competition’ has lead to 
some reforms, From the 


turn of the century, far- 
mers have recognized their 
weakness as individuals 


FORUM. Farm Qu 


confronting growing mono- 
polies. in the marketplace. 


sulted in organizations 
such as the wheat pools, 
which attempted either to 
control the price of the 
product by marketing it as 
one body, or at least to 
stop the wide seasonal 
price fluctuations through 
controlled ‘“‘orderly mar- 
keting.’ It also led to 
strong farmers’ organiz- 
ations such as the UFA in 


_Alberta, which operated as 


a political party, and go- 
verned the province for 
fourteen years. Although 
these organizations even- 
tually succeeded in esta- 
blishing compulsory mar- 
keting structures such as 
the Canadian Wheat Board, 
they were unable to either 
control actual prices or to 
prevent the continual banc- 
ruptcy of farmers. This 
history, as well as the 
current plight of western 
farmers, indicates the in- 
sufficiency of such reform- 
ist politics, 


NFU 


The politics of the Nation- 
al Farmers Union seem to 
be fairly consistent with 
traditional populist pol- 
itics. The NFU does not 
approach the problems of 
farmers from a class per- 
spective. Farmers are 
presented as an interest 
group whose plight must 
be publicized. such pub- 
licity is seen as one way 
of applying pressure on the 
government to providetar- 
mers with some sort of 
protection and/or assis- 


tance. 
of course, 


The government, 
is not partic- 
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the de 
ducers, but the NFU is 
correct in recognizing that 
such protection would be 
the only feasible way, un- 
der the present system, to 
limit the pressure applied 
by agribusiness, 

Because the NFU does not 
advance a class analysis, 
their approach tothe work- 
ing class is somewhat un- 
clear. They are unaware 
of the special role of this 
class, and its relationship 
to other classes, including 
farmers. This is displayed 
in the types of rural/urban 
alliances which the NFU 
has initiated. The NFU 
and its supporters have 
advanced arguments which 
appeal to the city-dweller 
in a muddled fashion with- 
out class distinctions, as 
a consumer, NFU repre- 
sentatives have spoken 
against rising food prices, 
and the main thrust of their 
arguments has involved de- 
scribing the role which 
large companies play in 
this process. Such argu- 
ments (we think) -have had 
good effects, City people 
are less inclined to blame 
the farmer. 


However the NFU does not 
address itself to the fact 
that alarge number of these 
consumers belong to the 
working class, and have 
their Own reasons to oppose 
not just monopolies, but 
the whole capitalist sys- 
tem. Aconsumer is every- 
body andnobody. Inreality, 
small farmers could form 
alliances with some con- 


estion {J 


sumers but not with others, 


By elev sting pat one as- 


the NFU props ga ndaisopen 
to misinterpretation. In 
the case of food prices, - 
large companies are able 
to pass the buck and blame 
labor: “‘Prices are high, 
not because of the farmers, 
but because we have to pay 
such high wages’’ (poor 
corporations!). 

Not that the NFU itself 
is in any way anti-labor. 
Its important to stress this 
fact, because some farm 
organizations most defin- 
itely are. The NFU’s pos- 
ition on recent grain-hand- 
ling disputes, and their 
progressive stance on the 
packing plant lockout of 
two years ago, are two 
clear examples of pro- 
labor positions in specific 
instances. But this is dis- 
tinct from their ongoing 
campaign against corpor- 
ate interests, which we feel 
takes a one-sided form, 

The NFU also displays 
political limitations as re- 
gards the nature of con- 
sciousness and how it is 
generated. The attitudes 
of farmers are a product 
of the social and economic 
conditions under which they 
live, work, and produce, 
Because the small farmer 
has traditionally aspired 
to grow bigger, he has 
tended, at times, to identify 
with the capitalist class 
rather than the working 
class. ‘Such aspirations 
evolve from and are con- 
sistent with one aspect of 
his relationship to produc- 
tion. Any attempts to com- 


cont'd on pg 9 
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Coronal Prasideat “of the te mse e a Orker 
proclamation” denouncing the controls. Mr. Semeniuk 


labour 
notes 


At a recent meeting or LCUC Local 15 (Edmonton) 
the union voted to donate $200 to the Canadian Paper 
workers’ Union (CPU). This donation was in response 


to a general appeal for funds. The CPU has been in- 


volved in lengthy strikes recently in BC, Ontario and 
the Maritimes, 

On the other hand, a similar request from the Ed- 
monton local of CUPW met with some opposition. It 
was decided to wait and see what the piares workers 
were doing ‘‘to help themselves” Solidarity, it 
appears, does not begin at home. 
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Accoyding to our reports, Reg Basken did not have 
too much to say about the disposition of the Alberta 
Heritage Trust Fund at the NDP sponsored conference 
Jan 25-26 at the University of Alberta. In his presen- 
tation he did reject the notion that the fund should pay 
for the training of shop stewards, or for skill 
upgrading. ‘““Let the corporations pay” is his position. 
Basken also advocates labour representation in any po- 
licy generating bodies which will administer the fund. 
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A new labour force survey will show a much higher 
unemployment rate for women, and a lower rate for 
men, according to Statistics Canada. The new survey, 
which took 3-1/2 years to develop will provide more 
comprehensive information than the old one. The old 
survey left considerable doubt as to whether a pergon 
was looking for work which is the agency’s definition 
for unemployment. Women who were in fact looking for 
work Often were not classified as unemployed because 
they answered the questionnaire in the old survey by 
saying they mostly kept house in the preceding week. 
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the proclamation to the legislature doors and led 
a delegation bearing a 5800 name petition tothe office 
of Premier Blakeney (who was away on holiday). 
Previously, Saskatoon hospital workers had voted 
almost unanimously against a no strike policy put 
forward by George Wall of the Service Employees 
International Union (SEIU). The workers involved ex- 
pressed justifiable doubts about the effectiveness of 
limiting their opposition to wage controls to measures 
such as proclamations and petitions, without the threat 
of strike action to back them up. 
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The recent rash of wildcat strikes in Alberta may be 
a taste of things to come, Miners in Grande Cache, 


‘caterers in Fort McMurray and fibreglass workers 


in Edmonton have all walked out in response to vios» 
lations of their contracts. Now that the wage freeze 
has made a meaningless ritual out of wage negotia- . 
tions, the bargaining around fringe benefits and working 
conditions will become much stiffer. Donald Mac- 
Donald has already said he would take a dim view of 


` this, so the battle lines have been drawn, 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board has ordered 
a local of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
to stop applying pressure against an interprovincial 
highway transport company, as part of its campaign to 
have the firm’s employees switch from a rival union, 
CBRT,,to the Teamsters. 

The incident which led to the decision was an action 
by Local 232 of the Teamsters in BC preventing 
H. Trimble and Sons Ltd. of Calgary from unloading 
cement at a construction site of West Coast Transmis- 
‘sion Co. The Trimble drivers are members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Transport and 
General Workers. 

The Board referred to ‘‘harassment and coercion’’ 
whenever Trimble vehicles endeavoured to make deli- 
veries at construction sites, The coercion usually re- 
sulted in aņother carrier with Teamster drivers being 
given the job. 
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a Camponstrated, 


vanced 


portunity’ to 


“Income controls risk hurting the small and the poor more than they do'the big and | 
the rich; and while that might be of minor concern to the more conservative govern- 
it is of great and fundamental concern to this govern- 


ments and political parties 
nent.” 


Pierre Zlliott Trudeau (Prime Minister) - 


All altruistic sounding 


phrases along the lines of 


‘‘society invests in ad- 
education, and 
society benefits’’ were es- 
sentially red herring 
arguments. The essence of 


the UofA student leader- 


ship’s approach to the issue 


was that the isolated 


individual would not be able 
to afford these increased 
down payments; hence not 
be able to attend university; 
and thus not have the ‘‘op- 
benefit 
society indirectly. 


Purpose 


The Student Union Exe- 
cutive did not question the 


basic purpose of higher 
education in capitalist so- 
ciety--filling 
power needs of- the 
corporations and the 


the man- 


supporting government in- 


frastructure. The demand 
that advanced education 


should be free and open to 
all regardless of means 
and directed towards the 
transformation of society 
did not enter the debate. 

The executive was 
trapped in a posture of 
reaction, By accepting the 
basic ideological frame- 
work described above, they 
could only oppose the in- 
crease on a shallow 
economist level--and they 
did not perform well even 
on this basis. 


‘cation 
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Rather than drawing up 
an alternative budget or 
making concrete sugges- 
tions  .aboiit where to 
economize eae allowing 
professors wero increase 
in wages next : year) student 
spokespersons’ arguments 
tended to be vague cries 
of unfair, un:air! Two 
quotes from the Gateway 
Special issue Feb. 4, 1976 
(The Gateway isthe student 
newspaper) indicate the 
lack of substantive coun- 
ter-proposals. 

‘Student costs are going 
to be raised faster than 
wages are’’--so let’s at 
least maintain a constant 
ratio between fees and in- 
comes. 


Protest 


“Its possible that the 
protest may lower the in- 
crease from 25% to, say, 
11% --within the justi- 
fiable increase allowed by 
the federal- provincial 
wage-price guidelines. 
These minimal targets and 
bland acceptance of domi- 
nant attitudes towards edu- 
severely restrain 
options available for stu- 
dent protest, and make the 
issue appear insignificant 
to the student population, 
More of the same crap, 
they say. 7 

And who was to blame 
if the increases went 


February 28, 1974 


‘Student fees con't emai 


through? Leadbeater 
claims that not only are 
students at large to blame 
but that a fee increase will 
prove students actually 
support moves which act 
against their own narrow 
self interest! 


Support 


“If there is a small turn- 
out at the rally (protest 
meeting Feb. 6), I think 
this shows student support 
for the increase and the 
board has every right to 
increase tuitions.’’ A de- 
featist attitude like this can 
in no way provide leader- 
ship for the student body. 
It can only dilute mass 
concern and render it in- 
effective. 

The fee increase issue 
must be put into perspec- 
tive through understanding 
what higher education 
should be about. As long 
as the university is 
directed towards repro- 
duction ofthe present order 
--a system based on profit 
before human need--fee in- 
creases will be the order of ` 
the day. The entire system 
and its assumptions must 
be attacked. 

Opposition to fee increa- 
ses can only be effective 
and justified if that opposi- 
tion is part of a coordinated 
overall strategy for social 
change. 
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CHINATOWN 


by Andrea ae 

One of the biggest pro- 
jects the city of Edmonton 
was planning during 1975 
was the cultural and con- 
_ vention centre to be built at 
the top of Grierson Hill, 
Despite all the pros and 
cons about the feasibility of 
the centre, not much is said 
about what will happen to 
the people living in the 
neighbourhood centred 
around 97 Street. 

Besides the land south 
of Jasper Avenue, most of 
the block north of Jasper 
between 97 and 98 Streets 
has been bought by the city. 
This block is central to 
Chinatown. 

There are three popular 
restaurants there, the My 
Lai Garden, New World 
Chop Suey and Ly Chee 
Gardens. In addition, there 
are numerous Chinese gro- 
ceries. The stores and ` 
restaurants in this block 
and the one north of it 


form the heart of China- 
town frequented not only by 


neighbourhood, 
Chinese and occidentals 
from other parts of the 
city. Because of the cul- 
tural and convention 
centre, this part of China- 
town will be torn down. 
Established to provide a 
solution for the plight of 
the Chinese community, a 
small office stands flanked 
by the demolition sites of 
the Queen’s Hotel and the 
Jasper Building. This 
office, now unopened for 
lack of funds, belongs to 
the Edmonton Chinese Re- 
development Com mittee. 


Committee 


The Edmonton Chinese 
Redevelopment Committee 
-was formed about a year 
ago and consists of five 
or six people under the 
chairmanship of Bruce Yip. 
When it was rumoured that 
the city was buying the land 


north of Jasper Avenue be- 
tween 97 and 98 Streets, 
some of the Chinese people 
in the area approached Yip 
and asked him to assist in 
organizing a committee to 
confirm the rumour and to 
investigate the possibility 
of relocating Chinatown. 
The members of this com- 
mittee all live outside the 
area. ; 

Yip said it was too soon 
to have representatives of 
the twenty or so Chinese 
organizations on the Com- 
mittee. He felt it was 
important to organize the 
office and set up the goals 
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--then it would be more 
wcerkable to bring in a rep- 
resentative from each 
Chinese group. The Com- 
mittee is finding it hard to 
organize since they all 
work at full time jobs. 

The major goal of the 
Committee is to relocate 
Chinatown. The most de- 
sirable location is some- 
where close to the new 
Chinese Senior Citizens’ 
Home soon to be built on 96 
Street. Yip claimed he 
knew of three or four 
groups now buying property 
for speculation purposes in 
that area. 


Relocation 


The group is working 
with a budget of about $400 
donated by the Chinese Be- 
nevolent Association and 
the Chinese Businessmen’s 
Association. The Commit- 
tee’s application for a LIP 
grant was denied as well 
as a grant applicaton tothe 
Culture Department of the 
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city were not encouraging. 

At the moment there is an 
application pending with the 
Secretary of State. Yip is 

hopeful about getting a 
grant from this federal de- 
partment. However, should 
it not come through, he 

feels fund raising activities 
can be organized. A casino 
night is now being jointly 
planned with another group 
and a quarter of the profit 

will go to the committee. 

With money, the office 

can be open on a full time 

basis. Not only would the 

office serve as the centre 

of the Committee’s activi- 
ties, but Yip would like to 
see it used as an infor- 
mation office for the 
Chinese people. He envi- 
sions it as a place where 
people could come to be 
assisted in legal matters, 
as well as immigration and 
social assistance prob- 
lems. Yip feels the office 
should be impartial and 
open to all organized 
groups and individuals of 
the Chinese community. 
The Committee anticipates 


_ they will need abou 40,000 


dollars to carry on their 
relocation activities and 
run the office for a year. 
The Redevelopment 
Committee does not know 
how much support there is 
for relocation among 
people who live and work 
in Chinatown. To find out, 
the Committee has just 
completed a questionnaire 
in Chinese to send to the 
owners of stores and res- 


The 


estion- 
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printed and mailed out. 4 


Yip also expressed 
concern for the Chinese 
people living in that area 
who he estimates number 
between one and two hund- 
red.He said the Committee 
originally planned a person 
to person survey of the- 
individual Chinese resi- 
dents of the area, but this 
might have. to be cut be- 
cause of lack of funds. 
He stressed that for these 
people, Chinatown was not 
only their shopping centre 
but also their social life. 

“Most of the people who 
live there want to stay down 
there. They shop a little 
differently than we do. 
Whereas you and I probably 
shop every week, they shop 
everyday. In the European 
style they buy what they 
need for the day fresh. Plus 
they get a chance to gab and 
talk. I think it’s very vital 
to them,”’ 


Grants 


The -` Redevelopment 
Committee emphasizes 
keeping Chinatown together 
in the relocation. Yip 
maintained that if they 
couldn’t get into the 96 
Street area near the Senior 
Citizens’ Home, they did 
have other locations in 
mind. The Committee will 
not release other locations 
they are considering for 
the new Chinatown. 

Yip has not organized 
any open meetings among 


the people of Chinatowr 


3 


since he feels he should 


have some alternatives to 


offer. Since no level of 
government has _ given 
financial support to the 


Committee, he is now try- 
ing to get that support from 
the people in terms of what 


they want and their willing- 


ness to raise funds. Yip 
personally does not feel 
that accepting a govern- 
ment grant would threaten 
the autonomy or indepen- 
dence of the Committee, 


Landmark 


Asked if the land east of 
97 Street and north of 
Jasper Avenue, which is 
also part of Chinatown, 
would be threatened by the 
cultural .and convention 
centre, Yip was confident 
the city would not expro- 
priate the land. “‘I really 
believe the city Planning 
Department wants to co- 
Operate because it is a 
land mark and of great 
public interest. It’s aplace 
for people to go.” 

Yip, who has experience 
organizing in his own 
neighbourhood, seems 
committed to the project. 
A recent job promotion has 
cut shar ly into his time, 
so although he will keep 
the leadership of the Com- 
mittee during the initial 
stages of organization, he 
is interested in eventually 
turning the chair over to 


someone else, 


Yip mentioned a similar 
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here" for TWO years. This 
Committee, supported by 
widespread public opinion, 
prevented the city from 
tearing down Calgary’s 
Chinatown. The Calgary 
committee has also re- 
ceived money from the Al- 
berta Housing Corporation 
to upgrade the properties. 


Pensioners 


The delay in building the 
proposed cultural and con- 
vention centre is welcomed 
by the Redevelopment 
Committee. It will give 
them more time to make 
relocation plans, 

In the event plans for the 
centre are scrapped, Yip 
feels the office started by 
the Edmonton Chinese Re- 
development 
would still serve a useful 
purpose in the Chinese co- 
mmunity. An assistance 
centre is needed since 
there are many elderly 


Chinese people who areel- 


igible for old-age pensions 
but don’ t apply because they 
can’t sreak English. There 
may be some people who 
haven’t obtained Canadian 
citizenship because they 
cannot write or speak En- 
glish. Yip feels the office 
could assist these people, 
relying on doctors and law- 


-yers in the Chinese com- 


munity as resource people, 
If the ECRC gets support 
from the Chinatown busin- 
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Only part of the story 


by Ciruela Frank 


A friend of mine stopped 
reading Ms Magazine be- 
cause (among other rea- 
sons) she felt intimidated 
by all the articles on ‘‘suc- 
cessful’ women. 


My friend wasn’t a pub- 
lisher, author, film-maker 
or painter. And she didn’t ' 
= expect ever to make it in 
the ‘‘right’’ circles. She 
worked in an office, work- 
ed in a women’s* health. 
collective, and played the 
cello. She didn’t think Ms 
Magazine would be much 
interested in her. 


The recently published 
book, Her Own Woman 
(Macmillan of Canada) - a 
collection of profiles often 
Canadian women by Myrna 
Kostash, Melinda Mc- 
Crachen, Valerie Miner, 
Erna Paris, and Heather 
Robertson - produces some 
of the same Ms Magazine 
twinges of inadequacy. 


To be fair, the authors 
probably never intended 
any such thing. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the book, 
the authors say inthe intro- 
duction, is to counteract 
the image of woman as vic- 
tim. “That women had 
been and still were opp- 
ressed in different ways 
was a fact that none of 
us disputed,’’ they acknow- 
ledge, ‘‘but we felt that 
that condition had already 
been exhaustively docu- 
mented in terms of wo- 
men’s personal lives. 


“*We thought, indeed we. 
knew,” they continue, 
“that there were women 


who live successful per- | 


sonal lives.in spite of the 
difficulties they encount- 
ered.” 

The women interviewed 
supposedly represent a mix 


of famous and anonymous 
personalities. On balance, 
however, the famous side 
would seem to win oùt. 


interviews 


Chosen for interviews 
were politician/broadcast- 
er Judy LaMarsh, author 
Margaret Atwood, union 


organizer Madeleine Par- 


ent, Barbara Frum of As 
It Happens fame, athlete/ 


political scientist Abby 
Hoffman, painter Esther 
Warkov, feminist singer 


Rita MacNeil, and two non- 


credentialed women - law 
student/feminist Kathleen 
and the apple-pie-baking 
mother of one of the book’s 
contributors, Edith Mc- 
Cracken. | 

Each of the interviews 
is well-written (perhaps 
too much so - the style 
in some might be just a 
little too tight, a little too 
slick) and informative. [If 


you had been wondering ab- 
out the trajectory of Made- 


leine Parent, or if you were 


interested in the enigma of 
Margaret Atwood, this is 
a fine book to read. ess 


Some of the portraits 


transcend the informative, 
the cerebral, and commun- 
icate the depths of a hu- 
man being: 


joy, energy, 


Edmonton Women's Place 


Annual Meeting 


Wednesday, February 18 at 7:30 


9917 ~ 146 Street 


‘(Behind the Le Marchand Mansion) 


Chinatown 
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esses and community, and 
can garner public support, 
things look hopeful for re- 
location. There is, how- 
ever, another group of peo- 


ple in this neighbourhood, 


who will be displaced. 
These are the down and 
out people who do have a 
community in and around 
Chinatown, No provision 
has been made for the re- 
settling of these people. 
It is easy not to be con- 
cerned since they are the 


ones we like to forget when. ` 


Cont'd 


we leave this section of 
the city after our week- 
end shopping trips. Where 
will they go? 

Business and the city 
have promoted this centre 
as a boon to the city’s 
economy and culture. The 
selling point to the gen- 
eral public has been the 
space available for cultural 
and citizen group activities 
--the city estimates that 
60% of the space will be 
used for cultural activities. 
So lots of people will be 
using the centre--but no 
one will live there. 
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despair, struggle, lone- 
liness. Erna Paris’ pro- 
file of Barbara Greene is 
one such example. 


‘Barbara Greene is my 
friend,’’ Erna Paris wr- 
ites. ‘‘She’s made some 
bad moves and suffered 
disappointment like every- 
one else, but I think ‘she’s 
a great woman. I love 
her joy and her energy and 
the way she reflects these 
feelings in radio: and film. 
I admire her willingness to 
remain vulnerable though 
she’s 50 now, and the way 
she has had the courage 
to look honestly at herself 
and become independent. 
Sometimes she falls on her 
face, but Barbara’s taken 
chances on things that 
would scare the bejesus 
out of some people - es- 
pecially those who seal wax 


over the tops of their lives 


and think they are safe,’’ 
It’s exhilarating reading. 


But if the profile of Bar- 
bara Greene is a high, the 
portrait of Edith McCrack- 
en by daughter Melinda is 
a low. 

“Mom” is included, I 
assume, to represent the 
non-famous woman, Much 
as she may be a loving, 
supportive person, and 
even though the reader can 
tion and gratitude, this por- 
trait loses out totally in 
the context of the whole 
book, i 

Edith McCracken comes 


across as the token ‘‘plain 
folk’’ in the collection, She 
is presented as a cloying 
stereotype: “‘she is a cud- 
dly five feet four,’’ ‘‘al- 
though she looks the per- 
fect lady, sitting on the. 
flowered couch in the liv- 
ing room with her upswept 
hair, earrings, her trim 
nyloned ankles crossed, 
balancing a teacup with a 
practiced hand, inside 
she’s pretty nutty.’’ 

Edith McCracken would 
have been better served had 
her portrait either not been 
included inthis gallery, or 
been part of a larger col- 
lection. 


Self-concept 


Taken as a whole,. Her 
Own Woman raises a ba- 
sic question about the self- 
concept of women. At what 
point does image building 
of womenturn into the fam- 
iliar rat race? 

I would quarrel with the 
authors’ assertion that the 
women’s movement has 
produced too much victim 
literature, and not enough 
success stories. MS maga- 
zine would be a case in 
point. 

But is individual ‘‘su- 
ccess’’ what we want any- 
how? 

A fraction (rather large) 
of the women’s movement 
seems to be oriented to- 
ward muscling in on the 


share of the fame and for- 
tune. 

This approach does not 
quarrel fundamentally with 
the concept of exploitation. 


Hierarchies by their nature 
admit only. a few to the 
top. Thefame-and-fortune 
group is merely jockeying 


for a chance: at the top 
jobs. 


And this means that a 
significant percentage of 
that same group won’t make 
it, What then happens to 
the. self-concept of those 
who don’t? The’ attempt 
to build the self-image of 
women through examples 
of success stories is ul- 
timately defeating, frus- 
trating. 

Her Own Woman, admit- 
tedly, doesn’t fall neatly 
into the category of success 
stories. Not all the women 
are classic ‘‘successes,”’ 
And there are segments 
that probe deeply into the 
reality of some very int- 
eresting women, The fo- 
cus on personal dimension 
makes the book interesting 
reading, but the emphasis 
on personal solution under- 
mines its usefulness. 

Perhaps if they had sel- 
ected a more varied group 
of women - Maria Camp- 
bell instead of Barbara 
Frum, Clare Culhane in- 
stead of Judy LaMarsh, 
and a few more women of 
the not-famous category - 
the problem wouldn’t be as 
acute. 

Having expressed all 
these ambivalent feelings 


_ about the book, I recom- 


you have S OPPOLlLulicy. 
The portraits of Barbara 
Greene, Madeleine Par-- 
ent, and Rita MacNeil a- 
lone make it worthwhile. 
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ZANU leads struggle to tree Zimbabwe 


TOT TT | 
A dollar can still go a long way 


from a message by Michael Mawema 

some of our intended supporters have asked us to 
discuss with them the various needs and support the 
Zimbabwe revolutionary movement requests of them. 
ZANU requests support for the following categories: 


by Rick Wagler 

On Wednesday, Jan. 28, 
before an audience of 75 
people, Michael Mawema, 
an official spokesman for 
the Zimbabwe African Na- 
tional Union (ZANU) 
outlined what will be the 
next major struggle for the 
liberation of southern 
Africa. 

The meeting, part of a 
cross-country fund-rais- 
ing tour, was organized and 
sponsored by the Com- 
munist Party of Canada 
(Marxist-Leninist). 

Mr. Mawema began by 
pointing out that the 
struggle for ` southern 
Africa is not just a strug- 
gle between the black popu- 


lation and their white 
oppressors. Itisnotarace 
War. - 


southern Africa is incre- 
dibly rich. According to 
Mr. Mawema 82% of the 
wealth of Africa is located 
south of the Equator. The 
imperialist powers of the 
United States and Western 
Europe have a vital stake in 
southern Africa, For this 
reason they are backing 
South Africa and Rhodesia 
(as Zimbabwe is called by 
its imperialist backers). In 
1966 South Africa sent in 
15,000 troops to bolster the 
regime of Ian Smith. Over 
2,000 veterans of the 
American assault on Viet- 
nam are serving in the 
Rhodesian army. “Our 


DQ ; AnS 

J Q S ry ` Ao 
tire FNA world. This 
is why we seek support 


from all who will stand with 


us.’’ 

The territory of Zim- 
babwe was handed to 
Britain at the Berlin Con- 
ference in 1884 when the 
imperialist powers got to- 
gether to divide up Africa. 
This was not a decision the 
people of Zimbabwe accep- 
ted lightly. They resisted 


the encroachments of the 
British, bu unsuccessfully, 
and a regime based on ra- 
cism and exploitation was 
set up. 


oppression 


Mr. Mawema gave a 
graphic account of how the 
British imposed their cul- 
ture and ‘‘alienated us from 
aur tradition in order to 
make us feel like a mea- 
ningless people.”’ They 
suppressed the independent 
spirit and cultural accom- 
plishments of the people of 
Zimbabwe and replaced 
them with racist ideology. 
“Racism was fortified by 
religion, by the economic 
structure, bythe learned 


institutions and by the 
army.”’ 
Mr. Mawemaąa’s most 


scathing remarks were di- 
rected at the Christian 
religion and the missiona- 
ries sent in to impose it. 
The missionaries attemp- 
ted to impose _ social 
pacifism and subservience 
to authority. ‘“‘We were 
taught that if your oppres- 


- the 


gaj net —.  < 


sor hits you on the right 
cheek, give him your left. 
Or if your white master 
tells you to carry a burden 
for ten miles, do so, then 
carry it another ten.’ Ri- 
ches were not to be sought 
in this world but in the next. 
“We were to pray and have 
confidence and were to ask 
the holy spirit to convert 
oppressors of the 
people from their sinful 
ways.” 

Mr. Mawema went on tọ 
describe the ways in which 
Christianity wąs used to 
attack the Zimbabweans’ 
cultural heritage. “We 
were told there is only 


the oppression of capita- 
lism and imperialism, 
Accordingly one of the main 
slogans of ZANU is “‘Pam- 
beri ne Chimurenga--For- 
ward to the Revolution”. 

The origins of the 
present liberation struggle 
go back many years. Mr. 
Mawema himself was part 
of a 1960 delegation that 
travelled to London topre- 
sent the case of the people 
of Zimbabwe. In a voice 
rich in irony he recounted 
how ‘‘we laboured over our 
document, got the language 
all correct so even the 
Queen could understand 
what we wanted. But we 


Pia gsc 
fee BES 


Michael Mawema, ZANU Representative | 


room in heaven for those 
named Michael or Joseph 
or Peter--such names as 
names,’ Now 
changing--but the people of 
Zimbabwe have not thrown 
it all away. ‘“‘We keep in 


mind the part about an eye © 


for an eye and a tooth fora 
tooth!’ 


education 


The educational system 
was designed to teach the 
black man his place. They 
were trained to occupy the 
bottom rungs of the econo- 
mic ladder. “It taught us 
to tell the difference be- 
tween a hammer and anail, 
between manure and a sho- 
vel. We were given the 
small jobs that took away 
our dignity. Jobs that paid 
just enough so we could 
pay our taxes,’’ 

Mr. Mawema recounted 
many more examples of the 
way the racial and cultural 
oppression of the Zimbab- 
wean people was carried 
out. But he made clear that 
ZANU’s struggle to free 
Zimbabwe is not a war of 
revenge, it is not a war to 
oppress the whites. “‘If 
whites leave when we win 
it will not be because we 
are racist.” The people of 
Zimbabwe have no interest 
in that, ‘‘We say that no 
one nation or group of peo- 
ple have an exclusive know- 
ledge of wisdom about the 
right way to live. There 
are no standards for mea- 
suring the value of a 
culture.’’ 

The ZANU struggle is 
one to bring about a social 
revolution, to free people 
-~black and white--from 


all this is _ 


are still waiting for an 
answer |!’’ Shortly after 
this, ZANU eae tO es ana 

ZANU 
countryside and organized 
the people. Since 1966 
they have been leading an 
armed struggle which has 
liberated the north-eastern 
part of the country. Mr. 
Mawema himself spent 
over 6-1/2 years in one of 
Ian Smith’s prisons before 
managing to escape. 

The war of liberation has 
suffered many ups and 
downs, but has been 
progressing rapidly in re- 
cent times. Mr. Mawema 
told how for a long time 
ZANU had difficulty gaining 
recruits for its guerilla 
forces but now “‘entire 
schools have to be closed 
because the students, the 
young people, are coming in 
thousands to our camps in 
Zambia, Mozambique and 
liberated Zimbabwe. We 
don’t have the facilities to 
arm and train them all.’’ 
Recently the fighters ofthe 
Zimbabwe African. Peo- 
ple’s Union, asmaller rival 
to ZANU, have joined with 


ZANU in forming a united - 


people’s army. 


On the political front 
there have been some prob- 
lems. After talks between 
Smith and the liberation 
organizations broke dowa 
in August 1975 a meeting 
sponsored by President 
Nyrere of Tanzania agreed 
that no more negotiations 
should be held--that armed 
struggle is the only way to 
liberate Zimbabwe. How- 
ever afaction of the African 
National Congress led by 
Joshua Nkomo has. broken 


ocean ea 


“went to ie , 


i. Freedom fighters 
countries, 


Rhodesia. 


lows: 


Zimbabwe, 
3. Medicines: 


tion camps, 
4, Clothing: 
clothes. 


5. Defence: 


ted. 
6. Education: 


7. Welfare: 


ters. 
8. Transportation; 


great 
facilities. = 


> gf di 


ranks and is talking. with 
Smith. 

Mr. Mawema explained 
‘‘Nikomo represents those 
black Zimbabweans who 
form sort. of an elite who 
see a place for themselves 
in an imperialist regime if 
a few concessions can be 
wrung from the Rhodesian 
government. This has 
caused some confusion and 
weakened us somewhat.” 
But Mr. Mawema made it 
clear that these events have 
not weakened ZANU’s 
resolve to create a socia- 
list people’s state in Zim- 


babwe. 

Mr. Mawema outlined the 
needs of the people of Zim-~ 
babwe and what help he was 
seeking from the people of 
Canada. (“We are not 
asking the Canadian go- 
vernment--they are as 
reactionary as any other.’’) 
He told of how the fascist 
Smith regime had im- 
prisoned thousands of 
patriots, herded hundreds 
of thousands of people into 
concentration camps or 
forced them into exile in 
neighbouring countries. 

“We need the simplest 
things. We are not asking 
for arms and ammunition. 


ii. People in Refugee Camps in the neighbouring 
iii. People in Cencentration: Camps 


iv, Freedom Fighters and Political Prisoners in 
Southern Rhodesia and Zambia prisons. 
Service to the above groups may be divided as fol- 


‘1. Rehabilitation: There is increasing need for funds 
and material to rehabilitate people that are released 
from political detention in Zimbabwe. 

2. Food: There is continual need for funds to feed all 
people engaged in the revolution inside and outside 


Because the revolution is prosecuted 
by a mobile population, and because people live in 
makeshift homes in refugee homes and in concentra- 
ZANU must 
medicines as well as mobile clinics. 

We need to clothe all the people men- 
tioned in the four categories above. We accept used 


We need funds to have legal defence 
for the comrades in Zambian and South Rhodesian 
prisons who are in danger of being wantonly execu- 


We need funds and material to educate 
young people in refugee camps and in the concentration 
camps as well as for our cadres. 

We need to provide services to destitute 
families, families of murdered comrades, families of 
comrades engaged in the armed struggle, families of 
political prisoners and to our disabled Freedom Figh- 


In order to service the struggle 
and the comrades in all areas of the struggle, there is 
need for good transport and communication 


Fe te aS ART 


“contributions and we would like you ` to KAOW what your 
contributions can do towards speeding our revolution. 


$25.00 will buy medicare for 5 people for one month, 
$50.00 will buy medicare for 10 people for one month, 
$75.00 will buy food for 10 people for one month, 
$75.00 will clothe 15 people. 

$100.00 will educate 10 children for one semester, 
$150.00 will rehabilitate one family. 


in Southern 


have large supplies of 


p and individual 


We need clothing, medicine 
and food for our people. We 
need pencils, papers and 
school books to educate 
our children. This is what 
we hope the people of 
Canada can help us pro- 
vide.”’ ; 

Mr. Mawema in talking 
of the problems affecting 
Angola noted that the same 
will not happen in Zim- 
babwe. ‘“‘There, there are 
three liberation organiza- 
tions, in Zimbabwe only 
one. I believe that if there 
was no superpower inter- 
vention, no invasion from 
South Africa, the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity, the 
African people themselves 
could bring peace to 
Angola” In Zimbabwe 
ZANU is leading the 
struggle and will bring 
peace and liberation., As 


Mr. Mawema said, ‘‘The 
people have fought battles 
and fought wars in 
Zimbabwe. We have won 
battles in Zimbabwe and we 
will win wars in Zimbab- 
we,’ 

Contributions and re- 
quests for further infor- 
mation can be addressed to 
Tom Joyce, 127 Michener 
Park, Edmonton, 
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Letters 


Dear Prairie Star: 

Surely your reviewers 
between them have enough 
gumption to recognize a 
Gurkha when they see one, 
especially when he says he 
is. Even gives his regi- 
ment. ‘‘Islamic Indian” 
indeed! - Hindu they are, 
and Nepalese. 

As to the film itself, 
as the story of a mantaken 
in by his own deceit, I found 
it a good one. To ask for 
profundity is like asking for 
a James Bond movie to be 
profound. Kipling wasn’t 


AVC continued 


Cont'd from Pg 3 


“Life Skills”? training 
programs are based on the 
assertion that *‘many 
disadvantaged have a com 
plex interlocking set ur 


inadequate behaviours.’’ 
These inadequate beha- 
viours are defined in very 
negative terms -- from 
chronic unemployment to 
poor interpersonal rela- 
tionships, to the inability to 
function adequately in the 
larger society. | 


lems Life-Skills training 
is then defined as 
‘‘problem - solving beha- 
viours appropriately and 
responsibly used in the ma- 


nagement of personal 
affairs.” 

In effect, Life-Skills - 
seeks to bring about a 


change in attitude in the 
individual--it focuses on 
individual problems and 
tries to promote the idea 
that the solution to poverty 
is through personality 
change, rather than fo- 


pe J. 


profound--why ‚should the 
flick be? ' 

I can see your reviewers’ 
future reviews. The next 
Tarzan film: ‘‘The film 
lacks a clear statement of 
Tarzan’s position on the 
ecology of central Africa,’’ 
Or ‘‘Lady Chatterley’s Lo- 
ver”: “fa superficial treat- 
ment of the very real 
problems of hand-rearing 
pheasant.”’ And so on. 


Yours truly, 
S. Wright 


cusing on the forces and 
class structure of Canadian 
society that create poverty 
and inequality. 

y learning Life-Skills 
une poverty-stricken per- 
son can apparently 
‘liberate’ himself from a 
rotten environment, It ‘‘e- 
nables him to re-fashion a 
picture of himself as a 
person with demonstrated 
abilities and as a person 
with a new value to himself 
and those around him.” 
Life Skills training views 

DEOpPIe in g ery ne 
im AL / WV a 7- DOO 
have inadequate persona- 
lities. The fact that poor 
people have no economic 
and political power does 
not enter into Life. Skilľ s 
analysis of problem situa- 
tions. 


PERNICIOUS 


For Native peoples, Life 
Skills training could be 
even more pernicious, 
since it ignores important 
cultural strengths and tra- 
ditions that may be a uni- 


Forum continued 


Cont'd from Pg 4 


bat the ideology of ‘‘com- 
petition’ which ignore this 
this basic point, ar ound 
to be somewhat utopian. 
The NFU talks about the 
need for cooperation, but 
usually in the rather vague 
sense of “farmers should 
stick together and help each 
other out’? It would be 
a different and possibly 
mére useful approach to 
actively urge small far- 
mers to pool their re- 
sources and form produ- 
cers co-ops. Such co-ops 
might be able to keep up 
economically, and they 
would certainty provide a 
valuable learning exper- 
ience for those involved 
about shared versus indi- 
vidual production. 

Thus far we’ve discussed 


the weaknesses of some 
of the NFU’ s positions, But 
socialists and others siiou- 
ld acknowledge the contri- 
butions which the NFU has 
made which help lay the 
groundwork for a clear un- 
derstanding of the farm 
economy. Most impor-. 
tantly, the NFU has iden- 
tified American domination 
as a major threat. This 
is the case not only for 
farmers but for the major- 
ity of the Canadian people. 
From our point of view, 
the research which the NFU 
has done into the nature 
of corporate profits and 
the resulting identification 
of some of the companies 
involved has helped reveal 
the extent to which US im- 
perialism penetrates, con- 
trols, deforms, and ex- 
ploits the Canadian econ- 


er on a political basis. 


We hear.. 


Syncrude may be in for 
a slap on the wrists for 
false advertising claims. 
The tar sands company ‘has 
been bragging in its ads 
about using the ‘best anti- 
pollution technology avail- 
able.” 

But according to the 
federal government’ s envi- 
ronmental experts, 
Syncrude’s anti-pollution 
technology is far from the 
best. 

The federal Department 
of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs is now checking out 
Syncrude’s advertising in 


preparation for a possible 


prosecution. 


fying force, valuable in the 
struggle for self-determi- 
nation. 

Undoubtedly, poverty and 
unemployment are negative 
forces in people’s lives-- 
often very destructive. Ob- 
viously people need help to 
change their lives so they 
can live more construc- 
tively. The problem is 
that something like Life 
Skills training does not 
direct people’s attention to 
the need to transform con- 
ditions that create poverty. 
It certainly doesn’t encour- 


age people to join togeth- 


y AC One metnodas Qa 
education have not been 
successful in bringing ab- 
out change in the commun- 


ities or eliminating unem- 


ployment. An analysis of 


the socio-economic condi- . 


tions of Northern Alberta 
explains why this is so, 

But the government is not 
willing to admit responsi- 
bility for existing problems 
and is not in the busi- 
ness of promoting organ- 
ized opposition to the kind 
of development it is fos- 
tering in Northern Alberta. 


omy. 

This is of concrete rele- 
vance to agricultural pro- 
duction in a variety of ways 
including the actual elim- 
ination of some areas of 
agricultural production 
(eg. cheese manufacturing 
in Ontario). This ‘‘uneven’”’ 


development of agriculture | 


forces us to buy from the 
US food stuffs which we 
are quite capable of pro- 
ducing for ourselves. 
This affects not just the 
farm sector, but the whole 
economy. | 

It should also be rem 

embered that the NFU has 
never claimed to be a so- 
cialist organization. It 
could hardly become one 
by accident. This should 
determine how we, as so- 
cialists, assess their ac- 
tivities. (We shouldn’t ex- 
pect them to do our job 
for us!) 

We’ must, and do, re- 
cognize that conditions 
change, and people change 
also. They struggle, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, 


. and 


ture of 


Labour 


note 


The Plumbers and Pipefitters local in Edmonton 
took a beating in the courts recently. It all started 
when some members of the union went to work for a 
non-union company after failing to get jobs through 
their own hiring hall. The union found out and promptly 
fined the workers $1500 each (later reduced to $750). 
The workers protested to the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions which ruled against the union. The union took the 
Board tocourt and lost, The union appealed, lost again, 
and is now threatening to take thecaseto the Supreme 
Court of Canada. According to thecourts, the Alberta 
Labour Act allows union members to work at non-union 
jobs, regardless of what the union constitution says. 


It is convenient, then, to 
have an educational prog- 
ram that deflects blame 
for economic. problems on 
people themselves, 


With the pattern of de- 
velopment that is now oc- 


curing in Northern Al- 
berta--Syncrude, for ex- 
ample--it 
evident in whose interest 
it is to train people in 
Life Skills. The forces 
that are now transforming 
Northern Alberta require 
a manageable labor force 
available for exptoitation 


—_ 


ooper ation, consensus, 
and integration are goals 
of Life Skills training, as 
opposed to a critical aw- 
areness, confrontation and 
organized change. While 
helping people with social 
psychological pro- 
blems is important, Life 
Skills training is not an 
inherent part of a move- 
ment of social change. 
This is one of the real 
problems of adultteducation 
as organized by the govern- 
ment. -People in the local 
communities have very 


to realize their collective 
interests. How people un- 
derstand their situation 
politically is a crucial fac- 
tor in determining the- na- 
whatever change 
occurs, 

Crisis 

The present situation, as 
regards small farmers is 
one of economic crisis. 
The farm sector (as was 
outlined in part one of this 
forum) is becoming polar- 
ized. The gap between 
large and small farmers 
is widening, to the extent 
that two different types of 
farm operation are being 
created. This can be ob- 
served as a phenomenon 
in many farming commun- 
ities, and the small farmer 
is aware that this is hap- 
pening. 

Given this, it seems likely 
that his outlook may be 
somewhat different from 
that of the farmer who is 
expanding and competing 
with relative success, The 


also becomes ~ 


little control or decision- 
making power over the ad- 
ministration and programs 
of A.V.C, 

Even though some of the 
training programs areval- 
uable, they don’t necessar-= 
ily increase choices, The 


training programs them- 
selves don’t create social 
change. For the individual 
who does want to work, 
in most cases it means 
moving to cities or to a 
place like Fort McMurray. 
Ideally, education should be 
an essential part pf socio- 
economic developmer 


in the communities. This 
isn’t happening. 

The ANDCO survey aptly 
summarized the problem: 
‘there is great despair on 
the part of many Native 
people who have success- 
fully completed technical 
training programs but are 
still unemployed because 
of the lack of development 
in the community and the 
unavailability of jobs.’’ 

It is doubtful if Life Skills 
Training will enable people 
to overcome this despair. 


small farmer may realize 
that in this particular race 
he has already been left 
far behind, All that re- 
mains is the struggle to 
stay on the land. Fre- 
quently this is accom- 
plished by seeking seasonal 
or part-time employment 
in a near-by small town, 
on pipeline crews, on con- 
struction, etc. 

In practise many far-ners 
have acknowledged che fact 
that they. can’t survive 
much less prosper through 
farming alone. They are 
no longer part of a homo- 
genqus rural community 


-and are less likely to id- 


entify with a capitalism 
which is threatening to gob- 
ble them up. | 

As the gap between the 
two basic types of farming, 
(capitalist and subsistence) 
continues to widen, small 
farmers will become in- 
creasingly able to distin- 
guish their friends from 
their enemies. They may 


Cont'd on Pg 2 
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by René Detroye 

Despite RCMP claims to 
the contrary, there is 
reason to believe that the 
surveillance, arrest - and 
attempted deportation of 
Frank Blackhorse is being 
orchestrated by the FBI, 

In August 1974 a US fe- | 
deral court issued an ll 
count indictment against 
Collin Kingfisher, Bernard 
Esknew and Frank Black- 
horse. The indictment 
arose out of a shooting 
incident on March 11, 1973 
involving a U-haul truck 
and an unmarked FBI car, 
during the 71 day seige of 
Wounded Knee. At the time 
a cease fire had been ar- 
ranged but was violated by 
the actions of the FBI. 


FBI taking 
AIM across border ~N 


When the case eventually 
reached the courts in No- 
vember 1975 all charges 
against Kingfisher were 
dismissed. Esknew was 
acquitted by a jury of “‘As- 
saulting federal officers”, 
He was later convicted of 


the most trivial count in. 


the indictment--‘‘Posses- 
sion of a dangerous 
weapon”. In the meantime 
Frank Blackhorse had dis- 
appeared. . 

In a telephone interview 
with Ken Tillson, a lawyer 
for the Wounded Knee Legal 
Defence/Offence Commit- 
tee (WKLD/OC) it was 
learned that for the last 
two months the Desmoines 
Grand Jury in Iowa 
has been attempting to sub- 
poena one of the defence 


lawyers to obtain ‘‘infor- 
mation as to the wher~ 
abouts of Fre 

Blackhorse.” 

There is little doubt that 
the FBI want to get their 
hands on Blackhorse. As 
to whether, in light of the 
earlier fiasco in the courts, 
they will still bring him to 
trial under the original in- 
dictment or proceed to 
dream up an entirely new 
set of charges is still 
unclear. But what is per- 


‘fectly clear, according to 


Tillson, is ‘“‘that the Ca- 
nadian authorities in 
arresting Blackhorse are 
acting at the request of the 
FBI’? 

Commenting on the ha- 
rassment and intimidaton 


Blackhorse has endured at 


aos 


v 


the hands of the RCMP, 
supposedly. for his own pro- 
tection, Tillson said 
“There is no- substance 
whatsoever to their claim 
that Frank Blackhorse is 
a dangerous person or has 
to be protected from him- 
self. He is a threat only 
because he is an Indian 
dedicated to the Native 
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Peoples’ determination to 
control their own destiny as 
a nation.” 


For more background on 
FBI harassment of Native 
people see Prairie Star 
Vol. 1 Nos. 6 and 8. 


Theatre season picks up 


Glass Menagerie — — 


by L.W. Conolly 

The theatre season in 
Edmonton so far this year 
has been pretty uningpi- 
ring. The Citadel, the 
city’s roost prosperous 
professional theatre, must 
bear the brunt of the res- 
ponsibility for this. It has 
shown little courage or 
leadership in its 1975-76 
repertoire, and although 


tem virtually guarantees a 
successful season at the 
box office, there have been 
encouraging rumblings of 
discontent with the quality 
of theatre being offered at 
the Citadel. 

Theatre 3, the main al- 
ternative to the Citadel, 
has surely benefited from 
the Citadel’s shortcomings 
~-audiences at Theatre 3 
are much less dominated 


New book on Canadian 


by David Nock 

A crucial work by one 
of Canada’s most impor- 
tant scholars has just ap- 
peared in a two volume 
paperback set. 

It is Tom Naylor’s The 
History of Canadian Busin- 
ess, 1867-1914. The first 
volume is subtitled ‘‘The 
banks and finance capital’’; 
the second discusses ‘‘In- 
dustrial development”. 

Several years ago Naylor 
caused quite a stir in the 
Canadian Studies field, with 
his essay ‘“‘The Rise and 
Fall of the Third Commer- 
cial Empire of the St. La- 
wrence’’, This was pub- 
lished in G.Teeple’s col- 
lection Capitalism and the 
National Question in 
Canada (1972). 

. In this essay Naylor sta- 
ted his view that the lack 
of autonomous industrial 
development in Canada can 
be explained by ties to suc- 
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by the fashionable middle- 
class elements sonotice- 
able at the Citadel. 
Edmonton theatregoers 
generally are becoming 
aware that if they prefer 


an intelligently balanced — 


season of quality drama 
to puff-paste plays then it 
is to Theatre 3 and not 
the Citadel they must go. 

This clarification of i- 


theatres comes at an Op- 


portune time, With both 
companies moving into lar- 
ger buildings next season 
the competition for audien- 
ces will increase con- 
siderably. Theatre 3 
should take comfort in the 
knowledge that it already 
has the respect and good 
will of a solid and pre- 
dominantly young audience. 

The Theatre 3 produc- 


cessive outside metropo- 


les. Naylor argues that 
Canada has been very 
strong in the finance, 


transportation and utilities 
areas of capitalism, but 
never has been strong in 
the field of industrial 
capitalism, 


Since then Naylor follow- 
ed up with another impor- 
tant essay, ‘‘Canada’s In- 
ternational Commercial 
Expansion” in Our Gener- 
ation, He has also been 
attacked by certain types 
of Communists who insist 
that Canada is or has been 
an independent capitalist 
state. 


Now Naylor’s full work 
has come out--two 300 page 
volumes each packed with 
detail and intensive histor- 
ical research. Naylor, a 
teacher of political econ- 
omy at McGill, has tried 


--and in many aspects (set 


tion ot The Glass 
Menagerie was by far the 
best thing seen this season 
in any Edmonton theatre. 
Mark Schoenberg’s earlier 
staging of A Doll’s House 
was widely acclaimed and 
a box-office success. The 
praise was, I thought, over- 
done. I suspect the play 
was chosen for the wrong 
reason in the first place-- 
its. relevance tO 


lighting and acting) the pro- 
duction seemed shaky. 

No such reservations 
need be made about The 
Glass Menagerie. The play 
itself is very fine. Set 
in a small apartment in 
St. Louis in the 1930’s, it 
lays bare the frustrations 
and ambitions of three 
members of the Wingfield 


economy 


-to follow the tradition of 


Canadian political economy 
founded by Harold Innis. 


Naylor himself has ack- 
nowledged the influence of 
Innis while denying the al- 
leged influence of Paul Ba- 
ran and Andre G. Frank. 

Innis was a highly res- 
pected political economist 
at the University of Tor- 
onto who as early as 1930 
saw the increase of hin- 
terland-metropolis ties 
between Canada and the U- 
nited States, | 

There is no doubt of the 
importance of Naylor’s 
work. Now students of Ca- 
nadian studies can read his 
position at length as he 
has worked it out, 

The collection is well 
indexed and _ footnoted. 
However, do notice that 
the index and bibliography 
only come at the end of 
volume II. 


the for 


family--Amanda and her 
two children, Laura and 
Tom. The father, a tele- 
phone worfer who ‘fell in 
love with long distance’’, 
has long since quit the 
family. 

For Amanda, a faded 
southern belle who dreams 
of the past, and Laura, a 
crippled neurotic, there is 
a depressing future. But 
Tom, who has ambi- 


poet, there is hope if he 
can escape the twin traps 
of the warehouse where he 
works and the apartment 
where he is stifled. 

At the end Tom does 
desert his mother and sis- 
ter, but the brief final scene 
of the play shows that he 
has been unable to find 
fulfillment. The irony is 
that the further Tom flees 
from the claustrophobia of 
the St. Louis apartment the 
less likely he is to find 
the kind of environment 
necessary for a young and 
sensitive poet, for as Tom 
himself tells us economic 
hardships are causing vio- 
lent eruptions in American 
cities, and in Europe the 
fascists are on the march. 

If any fault at all could 
be found with Theatre 3’s 
production it is that Holte 
Davidson as Tom didn’t 
reveal much of the poet or 
visionary in the character. 
Davidson’s Tom seemed 
mostly to be fleeing from 
the nagging of Amanda ra- 
ther than surging towards 
the bright new future he 
dreams of. But what an 
improvement on Mr. Da- 
vidson’s performance as 
Torvald in A Doll’s House, 
for which he was, I thought, 
quite unsuiable. 

A minor quibble too about 


' Susan Andre’s Laura, So 
so withdrawn is | 


fragile, 
Laura that there is danger 
of losing patience with her 
altogether. Occasionally 
Ms. Andre allowed this to 
happen, wrongly so, I think. 


But it’s a demanding role, 
and on the whole it was 
finely done, 

The outstanding success 
of the production was Linda 
R abinovitch’s Amanda. Ms. 
Rabinovitch is some twenty 
years younger than Amanda 
yet her understanding of 
the character was fully ma- 
ture. Amanda, like Laura, 
could easily become a pain 
in the neck with her shrill 


clock every morning, 
her perpetual rulings about 
table manners and reading 
habits. But Williams does 
not want us to lose sight of 
Amanda’s deep love for her 
children and her sincere 
and strenuous efforts to 
create a promising future 
for them. Like her chil- 
dren, Amanda is helplessly 
trapped, and Ms. Rabino- 
vitch brillantly understood 

the dignity and courage with 
which she faces her impri- 
sonment. 

Craig Gardner’s Jim 
O’*Connor (the “‘Gentleman 
Caller”? who temporarily 
gives Laura hope and con- 
fidence) was energetically 
and convincingly done, Pat 
Flood’s set (complemented 
by intelligent lighting) was 
excellent. And Mark Scho- 
enberg’s directing must 
have given him a great 
deal of satisfaction, for the 
result was of a high quality 
indeed. 
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First film in Renoir series a classic 


by Chris Bullock 

The Edmonton Film So- 
ciety’s Renoir series 
offers a rare chance to see 
a selection of major works 
of one of the cinema’s great 
progressive directors. I 
hope the following review of 
“Rules of the Game,’’ the 
first film shown in the 
series, will encourage 
those who are not familiar 
with Renoir’s work to take 
in the rest of the films in 
the series. 

‘Rules of. the Game” 
(La Regle du jeu) was com- 
pleted by Renoir in 1939, 
He described it as an 
attempt to create an “‘exact 
depiction of the bourgeois 
of our time.” It has avery 
interesting history, 


riot 

It premiere showing 
ended in a riot in which 
angry theatre-goers ac- 
cused Renoir of being 
disloyal to France. In 
October 1939 it was banned 
by the French military cen- 
sors for being ‘‘demorali- 
zing”. The ban was 
reimposed by the Nazi oc- 
cupation forces. In 1942 
the film was destroyed by 
Allied bombing, and it was 
not until the fifties that 
another print was put to- 
gether. 

“Rules of the Game” 
is set mainly inthe country 
chateau of the Marquis 


Robert de la Cheyniest. 


a house party for his 
friends, who include a fac- 


Stanley Kubrick is avery 
controversial 
Some people take films like 
2001 and Clockwork Orange 
as masterpieces. Others 
think that Kubrick has 
never made a good film. 
However most people 
would agree that he never 
made a boring film. Not, 
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tory owner and his wife, a 
general and. his wife, 
Octave (played by Renoir 
himself) an amiable idler, 
the marquis’ mistress and 


his wife’s lover. 


a | 
game 

The ‘‘game’’ of the title 
is the existence of these 
characters, 
composed of aimless 
sexual encounters and of a 
destructiveness that is both 
casual and horrifying. 

The film begins with 
Andre Furieux, the lover 
of the marquis’ wife, tou- 
ching down from a heroic 
trans-Atlantic flight. To 
the dismay ‘of waiting 
reporters, he is completely 
preoccupied by the absence 
of the Marquis’ wife Chris- 
tine. Just after Christine 
has explained to. the 
marquis her reasons for 
not going he rings up his 
own mistress Genevieve 
and arranges to see her the 
following morning. From 
that point on, the amorous 


permutations multiply with | 


the speed and weightless- 
ness of affairs in an Iris 
Murdoch novel. 


casual love 


The other side of the coin 
of casual love is casual 
violence, violence that is 
memorably portrayed in 
the scenes of pheasant and 


“rabbit shooting that form an 


integral part of a country 
weekend. Scenesof rabbits 


an existence — 


in their death agonies are 
juxtaposed with scenes of 
guests quarrelling over 
their shooting rights. | 
The tone of Renoir’s 


presentation of the bour- ` 


geoisie at play is certainly 
complex. Everything is in 
motion; guests dart in and 
out of each others rooms, 
form and reform in groups 
for cards, charad=s or 
love. It is all exciting; 
but the guests’ movements 
bear a sinister resemb- 
lance to the movements of 
the mechanical toys which 
are the marquis’ passion. 


mixture 


This complex mixture of 
empathy and distance is no- 


where more apparent than 


in the film’s climactic 
scene, where a theatre 
show involving performan- 
ces by the guests and a 
showing of the marquis’ 
latest toy, a mechanical 
theatre, modulates into the 
death of Andre Furieux who 
is accidentally shot by the 
marquis’ chauffeur- 
gamekeeper, Schumacher. 

Schumacher shoots Fu- 
rieux under the mistaken 
impression that the aviator 
is making love to his wife. 
This is the culmination of 
a subplot that involves the 
attempts of this very con- 


ventional husband to keep 
his wife out of the hands of 
various lovers, including 
Octave and the likeable 
poacher, Marceau. Many 


..Kubrick bombs out 


Barry Lyndon 


that is, until now. ‘“‘Barry 
Lyndon’’, his latest film, 
is a first. 


Anyone who’s read the 
novel on which the film is 
based might have expected 
Kubrick to turn Thac- 
keray’s story of a rogue’s 
rise and fall into another 
“Tom Jones”--a lively 


1976 © 


film exploiting to the full 
the irreverence of the pi- 
caresque tradition, 

But Kubrick takes an ex- 
actly opposite tack. He 
slows the action down and 
deliberately makes each 
scene a ‘‘picture’’ in the 
style of the eighteenth cen- 
tury English painters such 


scenes in this plot are 
hilarious. But the serious 
point that Renoir is making 
is that the figures bound to 
traditional notions of love 


and duty, Furieux and Schu- 
macher, come off worst in 
a world in which these 
notions are out-moded. 


parallels 


The parallels between 
main and sub-plots are but 
one indication that Renoir 
sees the world of servants 
in the film as a mirror 
image of the world of their 
masters, and thus subject 
to the same limitations. 
There are a few ex- 
pressions of independence, 


such as when the cook 
refuses to pay attention to 
a guest’s preferences as to 


salt. But mainly the 
servants imitate their 
masters. 

Marceau 


The one person who is 
set apart from the values 
of the bourgeoisie is Mar- 
ceau the poacher. Marceau 
“tries out’ for the role of 
servant but he is too in- 


fascism), 


dependent minded to fit in. 
So, eventually, is Octave, 
who in a very moving scene 
confesses to Christine his 
discovery that he is a pa- 
rasite, hum iliatingly 
dependent on his friends 
rather than on his own 


work, 


Given the cotta: these two 


play, their 


characters 


handshake at the end of the 


film, as they both leavethe ~ 
country-house for good, 
has a special significance. 
Considered in the light of 
Renoir’s political hopes for 
the popular front (against 
this handshake 
is surely an image of the 
possibility of atrans-class 
alliance, 


possibility 


The possibility remains 
only apossibility. The final 
note of the film is struck 
by the general, who 
describes his host as part 
of “ʻa vanishing race’’, For 
this, in sum, is Renoir’ S 
vision of the fate of that 
class, a vision both sympa- 
thetic and severly critical, 


The Edmonton Film Society Renoir series continues 
with “‘The Grand Illusion” (Feb ll), ‘“‘The Crime of 
Monsieur Lange’’ (Feb 18), ‘“‘Diary of a Chambermaid’’ 
and “‘The Southerner” (March 3), ‘“‘French Cancan?’ 


(March 10), 
(March 17). 


‘The Little Theatre of Jean Renoir” 
AMI films are show:: in the Tory Turtle 


Building, Room TL-11, at the University at 8:00 pm. 
A bargain at $8.00 for the series! 


as Thomas Gainsborough, 
Joshua Reynolds and 
George Stubbs, 


By taking this tack, Kub- 
rick blurs many distinc- 
tions, including the points 
about class that Thackeray 
is careful to make. Ryan 
O’Neal acts his ‘‘Paper 


Moon’’ role, He 
dreamily good-looking as 
any of the aristocrats he 
tricks, and the references 
to his debauchery and chi- 


canery are supported by 
hardly an image in the 
whole film, Even the treat- 
ment that.is meted out to 
the average soldier in the 


to Prairie Star 


name 
sso new AOOTESS 


FREE TO PRISONERS 


is as 


warring armies is seen in 
soft-focus--it doesn’t look 
as if anybody is really 
suffering. 


The result is a rogue’s 
story seemingly portrayed, 
curiously enough, through 
the eyes of the aristocracy 
--as if Gainsborough or 
Reynolds had turned his- 
torian. If they had turned 
historian their history 
wouldn’t have been very 
profound, and neither we 
must conclude is Kubrick’s 
**Barry Lyndon’’, 


by Chris Bullock 


10737-95 street 


429-2298 
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PORK BARREL POLITICS | 


SCHMID LOOKS 


AFTER TORY 


PATRONAGE 


Evidence is mounting 
that the recently exposed 
giveaway programs in the 
provincial government’ s 
Cuiture Department were 
part of a deliberate plan by 
Lougheed and his cabinet 
to seduce voters in the 
provincial election last 
March. 

Indeed, 
that the bungling former 
restauranteur, Horst 
Schmid, was not fired in- 
dicates that he may have 
had the goods on the pre- 
mier. Schmid could public- 
ly reveal that the turning 
of the Culture Department 
into the cabinet’s patron- 
age arm was a decision 
made at the cabinet level. 

A number of facts seem 
to support this hypothesis, 

An Edmonton- Journal 
article of Jan, TI, 1975 
(two months before the el- 
ection) roasted the Lough- 
eed team for its blatantly 
political use of HERITAGE, 
the popular publication of 
the Culture Department 
which is mailed free to over 
20,000 Albertans. The 
Journal noted that the mag- 
azine’s “obvious impact u- 
pon the public...has sud- 
denly brought the Tory ca- 
binet ministers down like 
wolves on the fold.” They 
noted that “a whole gal- 
lery” of ministers had mo- 
nopolized prime space in 


the periodical for their 
promotional photos and 
“philosophical outpour- 
ings”. 


A further indication of 
cabinet connivance in the 
culture grants fiasco has 
been the concerted effort 
by Lougheed’s vaunted pub- 
lic relations machine to re- 
build Schmid’s image. It 
has taken a beating since 
the revealing of the gener- 
ous treatment of CHQT’s 
“language school’’, 

A more serious blow was 
delivered by the Provincial 
Auditor, On Dec. 18, sev- 
en days after the Auditor 
handed his report to the 
Premier, the government 
P.R. agency, the Public 
Affairs Bureau, featured 
a lauditory article on 
Schmid in PROFILE, the 
inhouse tabloid it publishes 
for all government employ- 
ees. 

The article, intersper- 
sed with six photographs 
of the minister, stated that 
he had been responsible for 
more ‘‘culturally suppor- 
tive programs? than Al- 
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the very fact — 


bertans had ever known, 
Then in a statement that 
approaches high comedy, 
the publicists added, `“ 

“he has gathered a- 
round him a highly ta- 
lented group of direc- 
tors, administratprs, 
and artists to see that 
the government-spon- 
sored programs run 
smoothly and serve the 
purpose they were in- 
tended for.” 

The Auditor reported a 
somewhat different ver- 
sion, namely that the Of- 
fice of Special Pro- 
grammes (OSP) was headed 
by an employee with “‘lim- 
ited managerial and ac- 
counting experience and 
who in turn was supported 
by an untrained temporary 
wage staff”. Also 
‘..$859,827 was expended 
which was not related to 


-any of the approved pro- 


jects.’’ l 

Finally the OSP, which 
processed cultural grants 
in wholesale fashion prior 
to last spring’s election, 
was disbanded shortly af- 
ter Lougheed’s over- 
whelming victory. While a 
number of different inter- 
pretations can be placed on 
the scrapping of OSP, a 
reasonable conclusion 
would be that having serv- 
ed the PC campaign’s pur- 
pose, the OSP was drop- 
ped. 

some granis were well 
intended and perhaps bene- 
ficial, even though their of- 
ficial designation contained 


a touch of the absurd. Thus, 


$2,000 was given for apro- 
ject called ‘‘Moosie the 
Magic Safety Clown’’; an- 
other $3,000 went to an 
undertaking listed as 
“‘Hoppy Happy Tippy Tap- 
py’; a Ms. Vera Dowling 
received a $3,000 sum for 
a Flying Instruction Man- 
ual; and $8,000 was spent 
on, ““The Assimilation of 
New Canadians Project.’’ 

While good intentions un- 
doubtedly motivated the 
provision of many of these 
grants, patronage and pork 
barreling was not for- 
gotten, For example, Moo- 


sie the Magic Safety Clown — 


got not one but two grants 
from Schmid’s department 
in the last two years. In 
addition to his good deeds 
in teaching safety to chil- 
dren, the real-life ‘*Moo- 
sie’, civil servant Gerald 
Ethier, holds the position 
of Director of the Prog- 


"Don't forget, Horst, two G'S for the Gaelic Society." 


ressive Conservative Par- 
ty Association in the Ed- 


monton-Calder riding. He 


also writes speeches for 
provincial Conservative 
politicians, confirm ing 
what has been suspected in 


some quarters--that a 
clown writes Tory 
speeches. 


In interviews with the 
media Schmid has been em- 
phasizing that the cabinet 
knew of and supported his 
grants program--including 
the payment of grants from 
funds intended for other 
purposes, A Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Employment con- 
sisting of Schmid and two 
other ministers was res- 
ponsible for seeing that the 
OSP grants were given-out 
according to guidelines and 
administrative procedures 


set up in 1972. On page . 


15 of his Report, the Au- 
ditor states that this three- 
member cabinet committee 
not only gave approval for 
projects receiving culture 
grants but did so ‘‘cont- 
rary o established... 
guidelines.”’ Se 

In fact, a temporary em- 
ployee working for the Of- 
fice of . Special Prog- 
rammes sent at govern- 
ment expense to a two- 
week management course 
in New York, was none 
other than Milt Hohol, His 


Dad, Advanced Education 
Minister Bert Hohol, was 
a member of the cabinet 
committee supposedly sup- 
ervising OSP grants. Two 
years earlier, on a grant 
from Horst Schmid’s Cult- 
ure Department, Milt had 
spent the summer coaching 
hockey in Japan. 
Lougheed’s Deputy Pre- 
mier, Hugh Horner, was al- 
so able to tap the OSP 
for a $10,000 grant for an 
ice arena in a town near 
Edmonton. This despite the 
fact that the project did not, 
in the Auditor’s words, 
**fall within the ojectives 


-or the time frame’’ of the 


Priority Employment Pro- 
gram of the OSP. A Cal- 
gary cabinet minister suc- 
cessfully hit up the gen- 
erous Schmid for a gift 
of $19,000 for an ethnic 
group centre in his riding-- 
precipitating adebate in the 
Legislature in which oppo- 
sition Socred MLA’s won- 
dered aloud if they might 
get similar gifts for their 
ridings by asking the Cul- 
ture minister. 

Aside from evidence that 
grants from the OSP were 
given to target constituen- 
cies, at the request of Tory 
politicians, there is also 
pretty clear evidence that 
the OSP, like other Cul- 
ture Department  innov- 
ations, was set up spec- 


ifically with the election 
in mind. It was formed in 
1973 when Lougheed was 
threatening to call a snap 
election to obtain a man- 
date for his oil war with 
Ottawa, The OSP was qui- 
ckly removed from normal 
departmental scrutiny by 
ministerial direction. Then 
the minister began person- 
al appearances which he 
proudly proclaimed tot- 
alled ‘foyer 1000’’--most 
of them for the purpose of 
giving away money to a 
variety of groups. 

The pre-election stra- 
tegy of increasing the 
grants of the Culture de- 
partment was doubtless 


‘motivated by the firm be- 


lief- on the part of the 
Lougheed cabinet that there 
is nothing that warms the 
hearts -of minority ethnic 
groups quite as much as 
ofiicial recognition of their 
importance in the ‘‘Ca- 
nadian mosaic’’, In fact, 
money is perhaps less im- 
portant than the recognition 
it represents. In this way, 
the Lougheed team could 
engender a lot of good will 
among the general public 
at a relatively minor cost 
and at the same time save 
the really big gifts--like 
the $1.2 billion spent on 
propping up the Syncrude 
tar sands project--for its 
true friends. 
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